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signifies " habitation of the Grounds," the village contains but few representatives
of this race, and they are banished amongst the ranks of the pariahs, meters, and
bunghis. The inhabitants are Hindoo Bound&las, and they displayed great
.eagerness to furnish us with provisions.

My chief anxiety at the end of each march was for the elephant, which was
personally confided to me by the Maharajah of Rewah. It is neither a slight
responsibility nor a trifling matter to have to keep and maintain an elephant for
a whole month or two. The reader can judge of this by the following particulars,
which may interest him.

The daily ration of an. elephant on the march is composed of from twenty to
five-and-twenty pounds of wheat flour, which is kneaded with water, and to which
is added a pound of ghee, or clarified butter, and half a pound of coarse salt.
This is made into cakes of one pound each, simply baked on an iron tray, and
these are given to the animal in two separate meals. This ration is absolutely
indispensable in order that the elephant may not decline in strength when he has
to perform long marches every day. But, to ensure its being given him, the best
precaution for the traveller to take is to be himself present at his meals, other-
wise the mahout (conductor) and his family will make no scruple in stealing a
portion from it for their own food.

These flour cakes provide the elephant with his regular meals; but they are
far from sufficing him entirely, and in the intervals he absorbs an amount of food
quite in accordance with his immense siza This additional sustenance is furnished
to him by the branches of several trees, and principally of the bur (Mcus indica)
and the peepul (Ftcus religiosa). He is taken to the jungle, where he chooses and
plucks off for himself the branches most suited' to him. He does not eat them at
the time, but loads on his back the provision necessary for the day; and brings it
home to the camp. He throws away the leaves and the wood, eating nothing but
the bark. It is a curious sight to see with what dexterity he removes the whole
bark of a branch, however small it may be, with a single stroke of the finger
which is placed at the end of his trunk

In the many pools of water which abound near the villages of Central India
a marshy grass is found, after the month of April, which grows up in abundance,
and attains the size of a sabre-blade; the botanists calls it Typha elephantina, and
the elephants prefer it to the boughs. They are also very fond of sugar-canes,
but this is too heating a food for them.

It requires several people to take proper care of an elephant, and for this
reason the mahout usually takes his wife and children with him on a journey.
The animal should always be placed under the shade of a thickly leaved tree, and
on a dry ground, without his trappings, A simple cord tied to one of his hind
legs, and held fast by a stake, is sufficient to keep him to the spot, for a docile
animal never attempts to break away from this slight restraint. Morning and
evening he must have his bath; and, before he sets out on his march, his forehead,
ears, paws, and every part of his body susceptible of cracking under the influence
of the sun must be anointed with grease*

The elephant is often seen to make balls of earth, generally of red loam, and
then swallow them, It is a natural remedy which they instinctively employ
agai&st intestinal worms, to which they are very subject, and its result is a
violent purging.